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OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRIAL OF MR. HUNT 
AND OTHERS AT YORK, ON A CHARGE OF 
‘CONSPIRACY — STRICTURES ON. THE EVI 

DENCE—SPEECHES OF MESSRS. HUNT AND 
' SCARLETT, AND REFLECTIONS ON 'PHE VER- 

DICT. ; : 

Ar length this important trial has been concluded, with a 
verdict of Guilty on one of the counts of the Indictment ondy, 
eer Messrs. Hunt, Johnson, Knight, Bamford and Healy ; 

substance of which count and verdict is, that they did on 

the 16th of August last at Manchester assemble an unlaw- — 
ful meeting, with unlarcful banners, for the purpose of ex- 
citing the people attending such meeting to a contempt and 
hatred of his Majesty's Government, and that they dié at- 
tend the same meeting. Moorhouse, Saxton, Jones and 
Wilde, who were included in the Indictment were acquitted. 

_ The great importance of this trial consists in the evidence 
Which has been adduced to show that the meeting at Manches- 
ler Was perfectly peaceable, and unaccompanied with the 
dlightest disposition to disturb the public peace ; and that such 
was the forbearance of the people, that, when cut down and 
trampled on by the Yeomanry Cavalry, they forbore to offer 
any resistance. As the Judge studiously endeayoured to keep 
the conduct of the Magistrates and Yeomanry in the back 
ground, so also should the verdict of the Jury at York be kept 
out of sight with respect to the conduct of those magistrates 
and yeomanry. A question now arises, from the evidence 
Which has been adduced, whether, in the face of such evidence, 
the Legislature will continue ‘to. blink the question of an in- 
quiry into the conduct of the Magistrates and Yeomanry in 
eouing and exécuting the warrants at that meeting by military 
force? Above 500 persons have been killed and wounded, 


Without resistance by a troop of yeomanry, who had no fur- 


ther orders than to assist an officer in the-execution of a war- 
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rant. The charge of threwing stones and. brickbats at the 
Yeomanry was clearly refuted in the course of this trial—in 
fact, it was impossible it could be done, because, in case_the 
evidence of the conduct of the Magistrates had been gone inte, 
it would have been proved, that they sent carts and scavengers 
on the ground on the Saturday preceding the meeting to clear 
it of all loose and hard substances, such as stones, pieces of 
brick, or any thing that might inflict a blow. — I was informed 
of this by the woman in whose house I took shelter, who lived 
close to the plain, and saw the scavengers in the act of gather- 
ing up all lose substances. It has been asserted, that no one 
was injured until after the apprehension of Mr. Hunt—this is 
false. ‘ Before the Yeomanry reached within twelve yards of 
the hustings; they were cutting right and left, and Mr. Hunt 
exclaimed to those around him, “ Good God! do you sce 
what they are at, here is pretty work.” I saw many cut down 
before I quitted the hustings, and I had secured myself’ before 
Mr. Hunt jumped off the hustings by one or two minutes. It 
has been proved, that Mr. Hunt did not jump off until he had 
been challenged to surrender, and that he did not surrender to 
the military officer who first challenged him, but- waited the 
appreach of a civil officer. A great portion of the slaughter 
occurred in the approach tothe hustings. 

The evidence adduced on the part of the Crown, was all 
interested evidence—men who are the direct agents of the go- 
vernment, or are employed by such agents; whilst on the 
other hand, the men and women, who gave evidence on the 
part of the defendants, had no certainty of even getting their 
expences to and from York paid to them. This circumstance 
would have had its weight with an unprejudiced Jury. It was 
evident, that before the close of the evidence, Mr. Scarlett felt 
ashamed of his cause, and it is further evident from the sum- 
ming up of the evidence by the Judge, that he had nothing to 
hope agreeabie.to that evidence, but a general verdict of Not 
Guilty. The Ministers have suécceded in one respect—they 
will in, the course of the next term have an opportunity of 
shutting up in a prison all those persons who are obnoxious to 
them ‘as leaders or prominent persons in‘the demand for Re- 
form. They saw that matters were approaching a crisis. lest 
summer, and they found a resort to the most desperate and 
unjustifiable measures necessary to allay the public feeling, but 
they will ultimately find that they have only allayed it for the 
moment, it is not extinguished but will burst forth again with 
redoubled force. Their suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
in the spring of 1817 produced a similar effect, they stifled 
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ublic clamour, but. how did it appear again in 13192 ? Had it 
sonygeh thing of its original shape and character ? Ferdi- 
pitt gi of Spain fn stifled all clamour against his government. for 
near six years ; and who would have imagined, even at Christ- 
mas last, that so effectual a change would have happened in 
that. country by this time... The most sanguine friend to his 
country in. Spai n could have scarcely w rished, much more 
hoped, ii so sudden and complete, [ am now what I have 
been for two. or three years past, firmly of opinion that the 
present ministers are the best f riends, however uninien ionally, 
to an approaching revolution in this country. I am far from 
neving at any of their imprispninents of the individuals whose 
ot.it becomes to suffer. I have tio fear but those who suffer 
under, the present system will find a proportionate reward 
wheneyer,.a change takes place.. ‘The more prosecutions the 
ministers institute the better for the people, as whether they 
gain or lose the yerdict, they lose ground by making more 
enemies. 

I now.come to make a few observations, on Mr. Huni’s de- 
fence, as far as my name’ was introduced into it; and before I 
do this I can clearly perceive, that my name was introduced 
by the Counsellor for the Crewn as a forlorn hope, that. it 
might in some measure tend to irritate the prejudices of the 
Jury,. because I am known to be an avowed Injidel to all reli- 
gion, It was hoped on the part of the Crowa, that the Jury 
would construe my want of faith in religion, as a mark of* the 
character of all who aitended the meeting. But [ now seri- 
ously state that Iam not aware that any individual who. at- 
tended that meeting, has ever, up to this moment, read a sin- 
ge pamphlet of mine ihat has touched on infidelity io religion. 

ror to my going to Manchester, I had no knowledge My any 
of the individuals concerned in that meeting, save Mr. I Funt 
and John Knight. John Knight I had seon once after his ne: 
ration from confinement under the warrant of Sidmouth ' 
1817, and I have learned from his publications and his eating 
sation, that he is a thorough-bred Bibie man, and that both his 
publications and his conversalion, aré_ intersperseil with the 
aration of moral sentences from the Bible. He has persjn- 

By cxPreesed his disapprobation to me of my attack on ihe 

- and I do not believe that there is a more moral Chris- 

tan mn this country, or one Whoacts more up to his professions. 
As to Mr. Hunt's obsery ations on the A ge of Reason, I can 
mg for.the truth of them. I have ofien heard him say 
that he never had read the theological works of Thomas 
Paine , and that he never meant to read them: that he should 
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not allow Thomas Paine nor any other man to form his opi- 
nions on matters of reliniog. [ have another observation to 
make with respect to my being mvited to that ‘meeting. My 
name was not on the placards that were ‘first issued for that 
meeting ; and it was not until [ had written to Mr. Wroe to 
say that I sheuld be in Manchester at that'meeting, that my 
name was printed on the placard ‘for the postponed meeting as 
being invited. Thus far, I hope, I have shewn, that no infer- 
ence can be drawn from my attendance at that meeling, that 
others who were present had wished me to represent the pro- 
sress of infidelity. [can state another fact as illustrative of 

is, and that is, that [ have sent into thé county of Cambridze 
more copies’ of Paine’s Theological Works than into all the 


counties -north of it including Scotland. - 

The persons who are commonly called Reformers, are not 
the persons from whom [| found support in my infidel publica- 
tions, they were generally people of a different cast, and many 
of them were high flown tories, others’ did ‘not meddle with 
politics, but were decidediy hostile to the frauds of religion. | 
have found many persons come into my shop and say I like 
your theological publications very well, but I hate ‘your 
politics ; and others I hate your theological publications, but I 
like your politics very well. I can safely say, that I have but 
rarely found the individual that would express bis approbation 
of my conduct generally. I felt myself in duty bound to make 
those observations, becausé in all my actions as a political or 
theological publisher, I have followed: the bias of my own 
inclination, without caring who liked it or disliked it: 

T cannot pass over this subject without noticing Mr. Hunt's . 
insinuations réspecting my coiiduct, as I felt a little wounded 
on reading titem. _I have resolved to avoid bickering with any 
public character, who might be in any sliape pulling the same 
way-with myself, I shall ther€fore biiefly notice them and 
drop all further thought of ‘it: By the reports of the papers 
My. Hunt is made to say—“ You have heard the miserable 
attempt to fix’ upon meé an irreligious connéxien with Carlile. 
I know.the man, and if I do not’say what I think of him, it ts 
because he is now suflering'the sentence of the law, and there- 
fore not a fit subject for any body’s animadversion.” For my 
own part I feel satisfied that Mr. Hunt’s aniinadversions could 
not have done me ‘any injury if he had’ confined himself to 
truth: his insinuations are calculated to injure me with those 
who might not understand why they were introduced. I 
have the-satisfaction further to say, that if Mr. Hunt has re- 
ceived any injury from beings connected or seen with me, he 
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has no one to blame for it but himself, for it has been an 
invariable practice of mine not to intrude myself into thé com- 
pany of any public or private cliaracter whateyer. The case 
is amp'y this, there were many persons who thought. that my 
acquittal for publishing Paine’s Age of Reason was certain, 
from the very general interest the prosecution had excited, and 
poming to share the popularity and applause of such acquittal, 
hey fell into a connection which they now find has rendered 
them rather unpopular than otherwise. Mr. Waithman acted 
more prudent with Mr. Hone, he waited until the verdict on 
the last trial was given. 

Mr. Hunt conducted himself with considerablé ability 
throughout the whole trial. The shedding of tears at the 
charge of infidelity could not be genuine, and I think the mark 
was rather 0. erstepped in fawning with the Judge. Such 
conduct tarni; des a noble spirit. 

I come iow to Mr, Scariett’s reply, which will prove a dis- 

to him as long as ever he lays ‘claim to honesty or con- 
sistency. Iam _ inclined to admit, that in his character of 
King’s counsel, he was awkwardly situated, but stiilhe ofall men 


should not have sought a verdict by thémere weiglit of preju-. 


dice that he might be able to raise against the defendants. 
This was evidently the case. it was by the prejudice raised in 


the minds of the jury, and not by the evidence, that their ver- 


dict was formed. Such a verdict might answer the purpose 
of Mr. .Scarlett’s. employers, and gratify his own. spleen 
towards Mr, Hunt, but it leaves him every ting but an honest 


_and‘honourable man. in the eyes of the country. All further 
appeal to. the Court of King’s Bench will be found of no avail. 


1 


‘It answered my purpose very well, because every step of that 


kind gave a stimulus to my_ busiiess, and formed a ‘general 
advertisement for my publications free .of expence. But we 


shall find that a verdict against the defendant in a political 
Cause where the crown prosecutes is final. There is no appeal 


against it. The court willlisten, but the court is quite servile, 
and does not administer justice in opposition to the will of its 
patrons. I would. advise those of the defendants who haye 


any property they do not wish to have stolen according to 


law, to secure it before they come up for judgement, as the 


‘new fashioned writs. of Levari facias. are terrible things. 


Their operation in. cases of libel, or any other imaginary offence, 
is of the most destructive and diabolical nature. Ifa man is 
fined to the full. amount of his supposed property, with the 


addition of two or three .years imprisonment, and the fine be 
levied on his property. instanter, what is he to support himself 
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and family upon during his imprisonment ? This has been m 
case, they have seized upon books and pamphlets of mine 
’ chiefly in quires to the weight of 40 or 50 cwt. and now the 

have carried it off the premises they don’t know what to do 
with it: whilst if it had remained in. my shop uninterrupted, 
~ it would have returned for me before this time, the amount of 
my fine, and as they are very poor and have done a great deal 
for me, I would have paid them cheerfully. | 

"Mr. Scarlett found! my ‘name very convenient to work a 
prejudice on the minds of the Jury, but I would ask him 
whether, a3 the charze was a conspiracy of persons in pro- 
ducing a public meeting at Manchester for an unlawful pur- 
pose, my name should not in justice to the law of the country 
have been inserted in the indictment, instead. of being brought 
up to injure the other defendants. It was well known to the 
Manchester magistrates and the government, that I was at the 
meeting, and I cannot account for it, how it was they allowed 
me to escape their vigilance, unless it was by taking up my 
residence at the very inn where they were assembled in the 
furtherance of their diabolical projects. I had to go to this 
very Star-inn on the evening of the 16th of August to fetch 
away my portmanieau at the time that it was filled and sur- 
rounded with the _yeéomanry, eanstables and magistrates. 
When Mr. Johnson was brought up the first time for exami- 
nation, their first question to him was to,.know what had 

become of mes.» ; AT  aAsow 1 . 

Mr. Scarlett in his usual. stile of sarcasm, om those whom he 
knows his employers’ ate fond of hearing abused, asked in a 
very serious manner—““/What" are’ we to take: our religion 
from a tinman ?” TT would” ask ‘him whom’ he has taken his 
religion from if he professes Christianity ? Does not the history 
of Jesus inform us that his parents were very poor, that he was 
born'in. a manger, and that Joseph his step-father was a 
carpenter; diidl Yos it not appear very probable, from the 
want of evidence to the ‘contrary,’ that Jesus worked in the 
shop of the hushand of his mother, wntil he was near thirty 
years of age? Is it not, admitted . that his, companions were 
fishermen and his followers, consisted of that part of the people 
Which Mr. Scarlett, calls the .mob 2°, Was) not Mahomet a 
herdsman, and George Fox, the; first, of that. now respectable 
body of Quakers, a shoemaker,?. Mr. Scarlett should have 
recollected himself, before he. threw out such’ a_ reflection, 
_ besides it is made a boast. of, and an argument of its divinity, 
that the humble origin of Christianity should have made such 
a progress in spite of the power of the then -Romen world, 
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Perhaps Mr. Scarlett thinks John Bunyan was a clever and 
inspired fellow, yet John Bunyan wasatinman. At present 
[am not a tinman, but I should never feel ashamed to return 
to it, to earn an honest livelihood if circumstances should ren- 
der it necessary in this or any other country, I .subjoin 
an extract from a poem which is strongly iliustrative and 
applicable to all national religions. 


“War is the statesman’s game, the priests delight, 
The lawyer's jest, the hired assassin’s trade ; 
And to those royal murderers, whose mean thrones 
Are beught by crimes of treachery and gore, 
The bread they eat, the staff on which they. lean, 
Guards, garbed in bload red iivery, surround 
Their palaces, participate the crimes 
That force defends, and from a nation’s rage 
Secures the crown, which all the curses reach 
That famine, frenzy, woe and penury breathe, 
‘These are the hired bravoes who defend 
The tyrant’s throne—the bullies of his fears ; 
These are the sinks and channels of 
The refuse of society, the dregs 
Of all that is most viie, their cold hearts blead 
Deceit with sternness, ignorance with pride, 
All that is mean and villainous, with rage, 
Which hopelessness of good and self con{empt 
Alone might kindle ; they are decked in wealth 
Honour and power, then are sent abroad 
To do their work. The pestilence that stalks 
In gloomy triumph through some eastern laud 
‘Is less destroying.. They cajole with gold 
Aud promises of fame tle thoughtless youth 
Already crushed, with servitude; le knows 
His wretcbedness too late, and cherishes 
fspentance for his ruin, when his doom 
[s sealed with blood.” 
* Those, too the tyraat serve who skilled to snare 
The feet of justice in the toils of law 
Stand ready to oppress the weaker still; 
And right or wrong will vindicate for gold, 
‘Sneéring at public virtue which beneat 
Their pitiless tread lieslorn and trampled where 
Honour sits smiling at the sale of trath.” 
Thus grave and hoary headed hypocrites 
Withent a hope a passion or a love, : 
Who through a life of luxury and lies 
Have crept by flattery to the seat of power, 
~ Support the system whence their hopours flow; 
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* "Torn from a bleeding world !—God, Hell and Heaven 


‘Of taméless tygers hungering for bloo 


e sa 
Rabe ie, entirely on the prejudice he could excite against 
- the defendants.’ Still the trial has been an imporiant one, and 
none of the defendants need” be ashamed of any punishment 
that might follow it. ‘All those circumstances are working 
together for the general good. The question of the Man- 
chester affair now remains: when are the 
tions to be enquired into? — Sufficient. evidence has been 
adduced to shew, that they were. the result of a cool and 
premeditated massacre, unprovoked ‘and ‘unnecessary. If the 
magistrates or yeomanry or their . riends wish to, screen them 


than 
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They have three words :—well tyrants know their use 
Will pay them for the loan with usury 

Avengeful, pitiless ‘and almighty fiend ; 
‘Whose mefcy is a nickname for the rage 
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Hell, a red gulfof everlasting fire rar? 
Where’ poisonous ard undying worms protons 
Eternal misery to those hapless slaves ~ 
Whose lifetias been a penatice for its crimes. 
And heaven ‘a meed tor those who dare belie 
‘Their human natare, quake, believe and cringe 


_ Before the mockeries of earthly’ power.” 


¢: 'These tools the tyrant, tempers to: his work.” 


The conduct-of Mr. ‘Justice Bailéy was as fair as could be 
expected ‘under all ‘the circumstances, and I am ready to say 
(although he passed the sentence Which occasions my present 
solitary confinement) that if there is ome man on the Bench 
less corrupt than ,the others that man. is..Mr. Justice Bailey. 
Fanaticism has rendered. him weak -on matters of religion as 
his commentary on the Book: of. Common: Prayer beareth 

. Witness ; but independent of his religion he displays something 
- like morality. and fellow-feeling. Os 31 : 
~The verdict now:remains ‘to ‘be considered. I have before 
mentioned that it'was the verdict according to prejudice and 
not according ‘with ‘evidence, and all such prosecutions will 
produce such verdicis, so long as the Sheriff is appointed by 
’ the crown and is the creature of its will. Special juries are 
packed juries in their present, constitution, and whilst their 
nomination - resides in same, hands there is no chance of 
Berita fer. Ha Mr,, Justice Bayley. as good as said that 


né ground for .a,'verdict of: guilty, and Mr. Scarlett’s 


‘deaths and mutila- 


ee 
: 


from any further imputation, let, then come forward.and chal- 
lenge enquiry into their. conduct. Delay ‘will: only aggravate 
the circumstances. If ever one time- will be more favourable 
another for the magistrates and yeomanry to defend 
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themselves it is the present moment. Time cannot efface 
such circumstances from the memory, the cry for investiga- 
tion will go on until it shall take place. It is a scarlet blot on 
the legislature which cannot be wiped out until a just enquiry 
occurs, and if there be found a murderer or an aider and 
abettor of murder let him be subject to-the law. 

- Dorchester Gaol, April 3rd 1820. R. CARLILE, 


DECAY. OF SUPERSTITION, 

‘The decay of superstition is becoming very.evident in this country. 
Last week the most Cluistian Sheriff, Mr, Rothwell, announced by 
advertisemen*, In Dr. Stoddart’s “mock Times,” that the poll at 
Brentford, for members for the House of Commons, would be kept 

on the ‘‘ Good Friday,” op the anniversary of that very day 
when their most. blessed Saviour was.naied to a cross, to procure 
them.a hfe of immortality and happiness, Shocking! Mr. Mellish 
was a better Christian, and be, forsooth, rather than. profane the 
day, by suffering any one to pol! for hin—resigned ! Here isa strong 
proof of the effect of Christianity on an humble and pure mind: Mr, 
Mellish forbore polling on the Good Friday, and objected to be re+ 
tamed to. the House of Commons by such profane measures. Mr. 
Mellish has learnt that important lesson, that ** example is better than 
precept,” aud now that he is so profanely Kicked out of Middlesex, 
he had better retire to some monastry, and secludé himself from the 
vices.of this wicked, wogld. Dr. Stoddart too, amounces in his paper 
on the Good Saturday, that the Good Friday was observed in Lon- 
don by all sorts of rustic sports and amusements, and this without 
scarce a mark of reprobation by the Doctor. ‘he Doctor has also 
ACorrespondent, who excla:ms against reading. newspapers ou the 
Sunday. Does not the Doctor !mow that all the post-offices are open 
in the country on the Sunday, and that the paper he prints on the 








‘Saturday, is-read in the coantry on the Sunday. But, to shew what 


lypocrisy can be guilty of, a Salisbury paper'condeams the publica 
tion of Newspapers.on the Lord's day, when the very same paper ts 
oth printed.and published on that day, aud by way of evasion dated 
on the Monday, J get.it at a-distance of 40 miles on Sunclay at noon. 
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CONTINUATION OF REPLY TO THE REV. THOMAS HARTWeEz, 
HORNE’S PAMPHLET, ENTITLED D&ISM REFUTED, &e. 
From Page 380, | 
a 


I have made an observation i commenting on the first cliapter, 
that it isa Grecian account of the creation. My reasons are these, 
that it is much in the style of the disputes that took place among the 
early philesophers of Greece, and that idstead of God us we read in 
the Engtish, it should have been translated Gods or Genii. Ovid, 
the Roman Poet, who iv his’ metamorphosis has given a verv similar 
account of the creation and the subsequent flood, mast, no doubt, 
have borrowed it from some Grevian copy, or at least the substance 
of it, as the Romans cerived all their knowledge of philosopliy from 
Greece. Mr. Paine, inhis letter to Erskine on the prosecution of 
Williams, has clearly and sdtisfactorily defined that the first chapter, 
with the three first verses of the second, are the work ef 2 different 
and distinct author from that of the second and following chapters, 
beginning with the fourth verse. One of his arguments is, that the 
second account of the creation, which we find in the second chapter, 
describes the operator as Lord God, and is quite contradictory i its 
fundamental points to the first account. [I shall proceed to point out 
the coutradictions.. The ‘first paragraph in the second xecount is 
from verse 4 to 7 inelsive, as follows:—“ ‘These are the generations 
“* ofthe heavens and of the earth when they were created, in the day 
«* that.the Lord Goi made the earth and the heavens. And every 
“* plant of the field before it wis in the earth, and every ber) of the 
“ field before it grew; for the Lord God had uot caused it to rain 
© upon the earth, and there was nota inan io till the ground. “But 
‘¢ there went up a mist from the earth), and watered the whole face 
“ ofthe ground. And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
“ oround, and breathed inio ins nostrils the breath of life; and man 
“ became a living soul.’”” In the 25th verse of the first chapter, nan 
jis described as having been created with other animals, both male and 
female, only with the exception that man was made the express image 
ot the Gods, Inthe fourth section 6f Mr: Hofie’s painptilet, be bas 
ventured to say, that there are no real contradictioiis in the Bible, and 

uotes three trifling ones, about which no one will quarrel with him, 
but leaves the thousands that cannot be reconciled, without the least 
notice. This was the condut{ of the Bishop of Llandaff in answering 
Paine, he selected the most trifling objections of Puine, and wrote 
long disserrions upon them, but all the knotty points remained un- 
noticed. ‘Phe Bishop knew that the Age of Reason had been sup- 
pressed, and that. those persons who ‘had not’ secured a copy would 
never know but what he had fully answered the objections. There 
is no shift but what the Priest’is capable of descending to for the 
rpose of Keeping up a delusion, which is profitable to him alone, 
and, like the despot, his last argument is the faggot and the sword, It 
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eves me exfreme pain when I reflect that euch fabulous accounts of 
3 “or ° . 
the origin.of aman ahd of other animals should be ferced on the minds 
of a doubtful people by pains and penalties. The werd heavens is 
substituted for firmament in the second chapter; in the first we read 
“and God called the firmamentedreaven.” [tis but a fair supposition 
tosay, that if the creator had ever revealed to any man his time and 
wauner of creating the visible objects we behold, such revelation 
‘would have contaiued a clear, simple, and: natural statement of the 
causes of all the effects we behold ; instead of this being the case, 
wherever any, account or pretended revelativn of the kind ts urged in 
the Bible, we find it contradicted by the known laws of nature, by 
both: philosophy and astronomy ; the only inference we can draw 
from this is, that all such accounts or pictended revelations are the 
fictions of the buman mind, and that toe from the most ignorant and 
‘ii-disposed meu, who had no other cbject but to impose.a falsehood 
on thecredvlous, and were content, and even rejoiced, If that impo- 
sition succeeded. Every verse iu the paragraph which I have quoted 
contains the most preposterous, aud at the same time contemptible, 
essertions ; in fact, 1 have gone too far in styling the whole an asser- 
fion, | perceive some of the senteaces consist of words without any 
application whatever... 1 will make aD observation on the misf and 
the rain, just to. shew that the writer did not know the cause of 
either.. [tis asserted ‘that the Lord God had not cansed it to rain 
“upon the earth, but there went up a nist from the earth, and 
watered the whole faee of the ground.” {t might be fairly ima- 
gined, agreeable. to the writers uwd account, that the earth could 
not lack moisture after so thorough asoaking an:| so short an_ interval 
of being separated from the water by the new chrystal firmament—. 
But to-reason and not ta ridicule the snbject, we know, or at least 
philosophy has taught us, that all the rain which falls from the clouds 
‘on the earth, must be first exhaled from the exrth, the rivers, and 
the sea, into the clouds. The falling of the dew is one and the same 
thing with rain, the visible difference: is this only—that the dew re- 
‘Aurus to the-surface of the ground in the same gaseous or rather 
ya,ourons form in which it is exhaled: but (hose vapours which form 
the ram are longer suspended in the atmosphere, and lastly condensed 
into water; that by a strong wind we oiten see clouds heavily charged 
with rain pass over us, aud fallon some distant spot, which accounts 
for the heavy showers that fall oftentimes within the circumferance of 
$3 or 4 miles and beyond that there is not a drop ; whilst. at other 
times when the atmosphere. is heavily charged, and there is no cur- 
rent of wind we bave a steady and long-continuipg rain. The writer 
‘or writers of Genesis knew nothing of natural causes, they saw 
effects ia existence, and prescmptuously gave them a false origin, 
_ Which priests have adopied. as revelations frow the Deity, to those 
4mposters, or | should charitably say fabdulists. The account of God 
moulding'a figure of aman, just as the artists of the present day mould 
their figures from Plaster of Paris, and breathing life into him, is 
“not a Inttle touched. with the rédicrlous.  ~ 
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The origin of maior any other animakis beyond the reach of the 
human understanding, and It is much to be regretted that man shoul¢ 
not confine himself to his. own bappiness and that of his fellow, instead 
of becoming the dupe of bis own imagination and of the imagination 
of others. itis the business, of the priest to withdraw him from the 
happiness which nature offers him, by the. false and, specious promise 
of.a future life of happiness aud immortality,, Base Deluders | 

The next.paragraph is from verse the 3th to the 17th inclusive, as 
follows: “ Aud:the Lord-God planted)a garden eastward in Eden: 
and there he put ‘the, man »whont he had ,formed,,. Aud, out. of the 
ground made the Lord God to grow every. tree, that is pleasant tothe 
sight and good. for food.; the tree of life also iv the midst of. the 

- garden, and. the tree of knowledge of good and evil. And a river 
went out of Eden to water the garden,;, and from thence it was parted, 
and became into four heads,” . ‘The readerwall_excuse the names and 
situations:of the rivers, which occupy. the uext four verses, aud pass 
over to the 15th.) ‘And the Lord God took the«man, and put hiw 
into the garden of Eden, to dress it and.to keep at., And the Lerd 
God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat: but of thie, tree.of tha knowledge of good and 
evil, thow shaitnot eat of it ; for in.the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.”’ ;L-shal] offer but :lntle, by way of observation on 
this paragraph, as Ishall treat, on it fully in the next chapier, whici: 
aceording to Jewish and Christian. tenets, must, be considered the most 
important.in the whole bible..,.1 would charge the reader to mark, 
that in the above paragraph there are.two trees. particularly noticed, 
‘* the tree ef life’’ and, ‘the tree of the knowledge of good and. evil,” 
and that-ihe jatier only is forbidden. . This denunciation, very much 
resembles the priests, of the present day, who still continue to forbid 
the fruit of “the tree. of. the knowledge ef good and ¢vil,” and 
threaten eternal «damnation te those who pluck and eat thereof. But 
for my own part; Ihave determined jorebel and risk the consequence 
of it; andlhave the. satisfaction to.assure my readers, that all the 
fruit thet f have. been able to pluck: from this. tree, | have found ex- 
trentely .pleasant, aud. have, the satisfaction further to say, thal if it 
denies ine happiness hereafter, Lave made sure of it in this life. } 
would urge-you all to.a similar, rebellion: ‘‘ be, ye wise as serpents” 
—let.each,of your. wives become. another, Eve :.“ For the. priests lo 
know. that.iu the day. ye cat thereof, ye shall be as wise as theaselves, 
seeking the,good things, of this life, aud rejecting the evil, What we 
are.to consider these Iwo trees in a literal sense | am at 4 loss to con- 
jecture, and.yet-J diaveseen designs of them in.the frontispiece or old 
bibles, with:,the ‘fruit in full bloom!, Lam not much of, a botaust, 
but I should Jike some. Jew. or Christian to describe them to me. | 

The next, paragraph which isthe last.of the second chaptey begins 
with the 18th, verse, and-ends .with: the 26th ag follows: “And the 
Lord God said,, itis not;gved, that, the maa,sbould be alone, 1 will 
make him an-help.meet for bin, And out of the ground ibe Lord 

God formed every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air ; and 
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ht them unto Adam, to see what he would call them: and 
wmtsoever Adam called every fiving creature, that was the name 
jjereof.”* And’ Adam gave names to: all ecatile, and to the 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field: bnt for Adam 
there was not found an help meet for him.” (What became of 
the'finales created im the first chapter.) **And the Lord Got 
caused “a deefy sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept: and he 
‘thok’ofie of Ins tibs, and close-up the flesh instead thereof; 
aid the nb, Which the Lord God had taken froai man, made he a 
women, aod He brought her unte the man. — And Adam said, this is 
now ‘bore of my bones, and flesh of my flesh: she shall be called 
woman, because she was taken out of ‘man. Therefore shall a man 


er Weave his father and his mother, aud stall cleave unto his wife: and 
ed, they shall ‘be ove flesh ; and Usey were both naked, the inan and his 
tad wife;*atidl' were not ‘ashuined.” This chapter evidently falsifies many 
as of tlie ‘asve?tions of the first, and the most pointed contradiction is 
ae respecting the fornmvation of man and of woman: The author of the 
arid first account made his creation complete, and far more consistent with 
ou the general: tenor of the bible, than the second chapter ; he created 
ud anumber of men and women; the.author of the secon! account was 
Ou contented to begin with ove man first, and them bya sixgular and 
“4 ratlier' incredible surgical operation he produces a single woman. It 
clk ivbut a fair qwestion to ask fiow Adan should know that the woman 
st was “lone of his bores, and flesh of his flesh” since he was in a 
ky dead sleep, during the time of the operation? The art of surgery 
i, must have been nearly fost since that time, for althoug! we have some 
. eminetit' hands at cutting and carving, there are none of them can equal 
- this first Operation in the profession. With respect to Adam giving a 
i naihe to’ every living creature, I am ‘at’a loss to conjecture how some 
of the fiercer ‘beasts of prey huve so changed their disposition since 
; that time. ‘I have seen"them ia what are called’ scriptare prints all 
, huddted round Adam, lion, tiger, arid lamb, cat and mouse, hawk and 


sparrow; in good fellowship. Adam twwust have possesed some charm 
tovallay their savage nature, but the same question is applicable here 
With respect to this collection; as to Noali’s collection ni the ark, by 
What means were the transatlantic animals brought into’ that part of 
the'world?. It should be recollected, thatthe early nations, ‘the Indi- 
ahs, ‘the Persians, the Egyyitidns; ‘the Grecians,’ and even the Ro- 
Mas, were ignorant of any other lait! than their owa continent, and 
the ‘adjacent islands. ‘Thus’ we read'is the bible ef the ends, and 
the four corners of the earth. Tt was vls0 the opinion of the early 
ations; that the earth was fats hetice their notion of the possibility 
of an tniversal' deluge. Pie coteliding part of the lust paragraph 

mich the appearance of a node interpolation, namely, “ that 
@-man slid} leave his fatlier atid bis mother aud cleave urito his wife, 
and ‘they slidlf be one flesh? Polyganty' was very frequevt among 

Jews, arid no where forbidden by their laws that fam aware of. 
Ifa Jew or any other person t#res three or four wives, I do not see 
they can be united as one flesh, I must’ leave the Clyistiau to 
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reconcile this. That Adam and: Eve should be naked, and not asliamod. 
of it, is nothing to be wondered at, as dress is only a castom) and not 
at allamessential to devency: it'isteo often acover for filth and 
indecency... Visat. a state of nudity would give strength to the human 
frame, | think cannot be questioned, 

I now come to the all-important chapter, which is the third of 
Genesis.. If it-can be shewmthat this chapter is a fiction, away eves 
the Christian. religion; for unless weiadmit the doctrine of the tall of 
man, we can find no peediof & Redeemer. As the frst paragr nol 
of the chapter is,21 verses, I shall not take tn the whole, but a verse 
or two at.a time, and.conorment asl proceed? it begins thus: “ Now 
the serpent was more subtiie than. any beast of the field which the 
Lord God pad, made,”---This isan assertion net founded on tact, ac- 
cording to the present kuowledge of natural history. Serpents are 
not known in this,country,, such as the: boa-cotistricfor, and lesser 
serpents, which, are found) in Asia,’ Africa, and South Anierica, 
Africa, believe, abounds with serpents, and it is in this part of the 
globe where the serpent is so tack worshipped. 1 tiave read that 
there is a species of, then: which are inoffensive wud hanwless, wiiilst 
anotlier species will attack and often prove a match for tle tiger. ‘They 
swallow, their.prey in. whole, after breaking the bones by cuiling 
round its body, and after having swallowed any large abimal, they 
rewain, quiie,torpid, and, may be easily destroyed, unl their stomach 
has digested the, immense body init. We may judve froin the ap- 
pearance ef fhe small species, which we have in this country, and 
which we commonly call suakes,: or in fhe West of England /ong- 
cripples, that their spots and colours must appear very handsome on 
a larger-scale, and it issaid, thatin Afri a some’of them are exceedingly 
beautiful in spets, and. colours. Whence the proverb has been derived, 
ef being ‘as wise as-serpents,” J am-ivnotant, ‘unless it be from the 
tale “ty ath in. this chapter, or from the serpent having been selected 
by the, ancients, as tthe symbot efi wisdom.”' ‘The next sentence is still 
more marvellous,. it is thus:—-“ And he. said unto the women, yea, 
hath God said, ye shall mot.eatiof every: tree of the garden?” Here 
it is made a. tallang, serpent, and-of>alt animals :té he endowed with 
the gift of human speech, the serpent isthe least-adapted.  Diviues, 
or more stricly speaking, priests, in arder'to get ever this difficulty, 
have asseried, thet that omnipotent. and omnipresent gentleman, the 
devil, or, satan, either: changed. hinself into a serpent, or entered 
spiritually ta .one ¢ others, again, have athrmed as more probable, 
that the serpent must mean the ourdng-ontang, or Wild mau, who in 
consequence of this interference lost-the use of ‘his tongue, and the 
privilege of walking erect. | I,-who believe thatthe commen course 
of natnre hes.neyer,been changed in any one instince, can ouly loole 
on this eccouut of the talking sefpent.as a fable, or the fiction of the. 
human. imagination, which we all kuow.can be ‘stretched to much 
stranger accounts than this... The serpent was an object of worship. 
both in Asia. and Africa, before the progress of Mahometanism, 0! 
which we have a very interesting account, im those sacred writings 
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which some persons Who are heretically disposed reject as apocryphal 
wd 1am inched to believe, that this tale of the serpent and Eve. 
was brought by. the Jews out of the Babylonish captivity, where the 
at was cousidered a3 the symbol of cunning, and very hikely the 
spirit whom they both feared and worshipped throughout that 
country. 

“And the woman said unto the serpent, We mayeat uf the fruit 
of the trees of the garclen: but of the fruit of the tree which is in the 
midst of the garilen, God hath said, Ye shall not cat of it, neither 
shall ye touch-it, lest ye die. And the serpent said unto the woman, 
Ye shall not surely die, for God doth know, ‘that in the day ye eat 


7 


thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, aud ye sliall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil” ‘The serpent is here represented as know- 
ing the sure result of disobedience, better than the woman, or even 
the God who. made this strange iujunctivn, for he ventures to contra- 
dct what the woman describes to him as the consequence of disove- 
dence, and bis xssertion proved true: he-could: also inform the wo- 
man, that the kuowiedge of good and evil would be beneficial, and 
notinjurious to her... I-really am lost in surprize, when I contemplate 
at which has existed, aud: continues to exist, in this obscure 
fabulous trash: in anther century, the report even of a former. 
belief in it, will. be received: as fabulons., Again, “ And’ when the 
Woman saw that the tree was goat for food, and that it was pleasant 
to the eyes, aud a tree to, be desired) to. make one wise, she tovk of 
the fruit thereof, aud. did eat, and gave algo to her husband with her, 
aad Le did eat.’ To. me it appears, that the woman was strictly jns- 
tiflable jn plucking the. fruit, as it was nuiritions, pleasant to look 
on, and desirable to make one wise. [would recommend the, fair sex 
a fature:to throw off the odium of inferiority, in consequence of this’ 
act of Eve, and.to shew that such an act is a sufficient proof of their 
superiority over. the male sex... ‘“And theeyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked; and they sewed fig- 
ves together, and made themselves aprons.” Here is a further 
Proof of. the. benefit: they. received tron’-eating this forbidden fruct. 
tir prior state appears.to have consisted of that species of happi- 
hess which we see connected with iusauity, and from which, who 
Would’ not wish 1+ see his friend or parent delivered? [ would make 
a observation, with respect to their inaking themselves aprons, as it 
IS HOt at all consisteut with custom or necessary to decency: we know 
lat there are millions. of human beings who go'quiie naked in the 
Psent day, whé are, perbaps, more chaste and decent in the aggre- 
gate, than those who are thorougiily covered with apparel. In the 
reign of Qiucen Elizabeth, such) edit:ons of the Bible as were tlren 
Printed, had the word brerohes substituted for aprons, whence those 
bles have been denominated “ Brevchis Bibles.” A curious anec- 
date hich I have heard, strikes me at this moment, which occurred 
during the.same reign. - Her majesty was travelling in some’ part of 
ent, when according to custum, : the mayor and corporation of a 


small town came out {o mect her, and fo preseat her with the keys 
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of the gates. It unfortunately happened that the mayor had ova 
pair of ragged breeches, which he did not take care to cover with his 
tobe or gown, and which gave so much offence to her majesty, that 
she introduced into their charter, a custom of having the miavor pre- 
sentéd with a new pair of buckskin breeches, on his first coining to 
the mayoralty. On the same ground, I presume, that the word apron 
in the Bible, was not sufficient to satisty the chaste scruples of her 
majesty’s mind and virtuous character. : 

* And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the coo!’ 
‘* of the day: and Adam and his wife hid themselves trom the pre- 
sence of the Lord God: amongst the trees of the garden.” The 
Lord God is depicted here more like one of the oriental stiltans, than 
a spiritual being. ‘The idea of the Deity coming to take a walk in 
the garden in the cool of the day, is to me not a littie preposterous. 
** And the Lord God called to Adam, aud said unto him, where art 
“thon? And he said, [ heard thy voice in the garden, and I was 
“ afraid, because] was naked, and» I hid myself.” It appears, that 
although Adam ‘hid himself; tie did not stay to-be found out, but 
came out of his hole at the first call. ‘ And:he (Lord God) said, 
‘« who told thee that thou wast naked? | Hast thou eaten of {Xe tree, 
“ which I commanded thee that thou shontdest not eat? A nd 
‘ the man said, the woman whom thou gavest to be me, she gave of 
4* the tree, and E did eat.” (An unmanly poltroowto-get his wife into 
trouble for no other purpose than to screen himsel{), ‘* And the 
“ Lerd Ged said-unto the woman; what is this thou hast done? And 
*« the woman said, the serpent beguilectme, and I did eat.” This 
dialogue is rather too iow for comment. , And the Lord God suid 
« unto the serpent, because thou hast done this, thou art cursed above 


*6 all cattle, and above every beast of the tield ; upon thy belly thon 


“ shalt go, and dust shall thou-eat all the days of thy life. And I 
‘+¢ will put eumity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
“ and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
“heel.” This malevolent prediction has been by no-means verified, 
for naturalists will affirm, that the form of ihe serpent is such that 


to creep on its belly is not his only method ef loco-motien, but thit . 


he can spring toa great distance, so asta bewvery swift in his motions, 
and as to his licking the dust, it is a falsehood, for die is evidently a 
carnivorous animal, and will devour any thing. from tke lioo, tiger 
and buffalo to a bira, ‘At any rate the serpent has lost pothing by 
disobeying this Lord-God, who was so capricious about hts fruit trees. 
And as we are now about to. take our leave of the serpent J for one 
must feel obliged to him, if in the least instance, he has been the 
inst-ument of adding to the store of human knowledge. 

* Unto the woman he said, I will greatly. multiply thy sorrow and 
“ thy conception; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children; and thy 


« desire shall be to thy. husband,:and be-shall rule over thee.” = 
is another prediction witch is by no means, verifier, for in Sicily an 
all. warn; climates the women bring forth children with very little pain, 


and without finding themselves weakened or soxrow ful in consequence 
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ofit, The.cause of their suffering so much in colder climates, is in 
d great measure owing to an inactive life; ‘and that delicacy which is 
0 much adinired in different parts of Europe is the certain source of 
pain and danger to such as possess it. Pain is by no means natural 
fo the huma race, it is the effect of certain habits or customs. 

« And unto Adam he (Lord God) said, because thou hast heark- 
“ened unto the voice of thy wife, aud has eaten of the tree of which 
“I commanded thee, saying thou shalt notieat of it: cursed is the 
“ground for thy sake, if sorrow shall thou ‘eat of it all the days 
“of thy life; thorns also and’ thistles shall it bring forth to thee; 
“and thou shalt eat'the herb of the field; in the sweat of thy face 
* thou shalt: at bread, till thou return unto the gromad; for out of 
“it wast thou:taken: for dust’ thou art; and unto dust shalt thou 
“return.” . How will our priests reconcile their doctrine of the 
immortality of man with this last sentence? The peevish curse on 
the situa is by no means verified, it is more productive in certain 
dimates than in others. : If there were'ten times the number of the 
present inhabitants on the face of the éarth, if well cultivated it 
would’ produce sufficient food for them. The earth is sterilized by 
kings’ and priests. It is they who have brought a curse on it, and 
who cause the greater pottion of mankind to ‘ive in sorrow all their 
days. ** Arid Adam called ‘his wife’s name Eve; because she was the 
“mother. of all living.” This is again a strange contradiction, for 
we have not yet read of any more human. beings being born, in this 
chapter at least, and how the last created animal could be the 
iiother of all the former, Imust leave the priest to reconcile. 

*€ And the Lord’ God said, behold, the man is become as one of us, 
“to know good and evil; and now, if he put forth his hand, and 
“take also of fhe trge of life, and live for ever.” Here is another 
évidence that the man had been agairier by his disobedience. What 
are we to think ‘of the assertion in the last quoted verse that the 
immortality or the mortality of man was left to the accidental chance 
df his plucking from another tree, and that if he had plucked from 
the tree of life hé woultt have been equal with his Creator! Oh 


: pitiable ‘perversion of human reason! 


“ Therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the garden of 
“ Eden, to till the-ground from whence he was taken. So he drove 
“out the man; and he placed at the east of the garden of Eden 
“Cherabims; and a flaming sword which turned every way, to keep 
“the Way of the tree of life.” I profess “ignorance of what a Cheru- 
bim or a flaming sword could be, and another thing J should like to 
kiow when they ceased to guard ‘this tree of life, or where it is at 
esent ? t; : : ets 
_ Fabulous and ridiculous as this account of the fall of man ts in it- 
self, yet; from the importance which Christians attach to it, I feel it 
hecessary to'lay ‘aside the weapons of ridicule for a moment, and to 
reason gravely. upon the subject. It is ‘the belief of both Jew and 
Christian, ‘that man originally, or the first man, wa created perfect, 
the express’ image of bis Creator, with the exception that his frame 
Vou, HT, No. 12, 
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was mortal, and that in consequence of this act of disobedience which 
we find related in the 3rd chapter of Genesis, he was altogether 
. changed in his principles, and became an outcast from this abode of 
happiness, and a victim to the offended majesty of the Deity. Butin 
order to get over this unpleasant dilemma, and to rescue themselves 
from its Consequence, they have taught that a Messiah or Saviour 
should come on earth to redeem man from this fallen state, and to 
satisfy the vengeance of the offended Deity, ‘by offering himself as a 
sacrifice, by being exposed to a violent death ; at least, this last as 
sertion is the Christiau’ account, and the Jew, I believe, did not go 
quite so far, but expected that the Messiah would be a temporal 
prince, born with power to drive out their enemies from the land of 
Judea, or what we now call Palestine, and re-instate them exc!u- 
sively. ‘The Jew has been looking for this Messiah upwards of 2000 
years, whilst the Christian insists that his day is past, and that they 
alone shall possess salvation or happiuess in another life, who think, 
believe, and have faith similar to their own. Since the fall of man is 
the antecedent to his Messiah, whether past or to come, let us for a 
moment refiect on the tale we find in this 3rd chapter of Genesis, and 
ask ourselves: ‘ Is it all probable?” I am fully aware, that many 
men who have been alive to the absurdity of the chapter, in its lite- 
ral sense, have contended that we are to take it as au allegory; 
among those were the most celebrated wen who have been termed, 
Fathers of the Christian church; but do we fiad in the visible works 
of the Creation, any thing that appears doubtful or allegorical? No, 
the works of the Creator are all simple, clear, and comprehensible, 
workiug by the same causes to the same end; unerring both in law 
and nature; whilst we are called on to believe this account of the 
fall of man, for no other reason, than because it is absurd, mysterious, 
and quite inconsistent with the knowledge of the human mind. Maa 
has been the destroyer of his own happiness—he has not fallen from 
the high estate in which he was firstcreated. All nature teaches us, 
that man originally was not superior to the beast of the forest ; but 
that from possessing a peculiar organization, which furnishes him 
with the powers of speech, whence he derives ideas both of the cause 
and the effect of his own existence, he has gone on improving from 
his origin to the present time, and nothing but superstition can now 
prevent him from reaching that summit of happiness, which of all 
other animals, ‘it is the peculiar blessing of man to enjoy. It is by 
grovelling notions and dogmas which priests study to make uniform 
among men, that man has been so long reaching the goal of his happi- 
ness and perfection. They have been the uniform pestilence that ae 
destroyed the health of the mind; and by perverting the reason 0 

man, from the moment of the lisping of the infant, to the last stage 
of life, they have made the earth a slaughter-house, and man 
been the victim of his fellow. They pretend that they are Teer 
by a divine power, and that they torment and destroy both the res 
and body of man to procure him happiness in a future life; Ww That 
even the negro is wise enough to say, wien in his native state, } 
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go man knoweth any thing about it, and that God is beyond the reach 
of the comprehension of man, ani that he does not interfere with so 
insivnificant a creature as the human being.” The priest is a de- 
ceiver—man is not fallen, but rising with the increase of knowledge ; 
and daily we hear the priest cry, that ail other knowledge is mischiev- 
ous to man, save that which he alone has to offer him. We should 
therefore be upon our guard, what is imposed upon us. Reason is 
the faculty which man possesses, and by whica alone he can judge of 
what is right and what is wrong. ‘Let us bring every thing to the test 
of our reason, aad every man is justified in disbelieving that which lie 
has not sufficient reason to comprehend. He can neither be led into 
error, nor lose any thing by disbelief; it is by believing that whic 
he cannot comprehend, and which is teo often practised as.an impo- 
sition, to draw from him a portion of the value of his labour and 
other property, that man receives an injury, and is rendered unhappy 
wil miserable, the victim of fraud and violence, and oiten a living 
creature without the means of obtaining necessary food to preserve 
his existence. . 

Itis our bounden duty to take every thing we find written as 
literal; and meant as it is written; and on this ground, who can be- 
lieve the fable which we find in the 3rd chapter of Genesis? ‘Those 
who write or speak by allegory or parable, however beautiful the 
simile, amuse themselves with the idea that they shall deceive or 
puzzle. ‘He who sets himself up as an instructor to his fellow man, 
should offer nothing but what is clear and intelligible. Why is Paine 
so much admired as a writer? Not because he was superior in ge- 
flus and ability to mauy other writers, but because he was honest 
enough to make what he knew himself, would be beueticial to his 
fellow man, clear and intelligible te all who should read what he 
wrote. The fine figurative writer will in future ages be read with 
disdain and contempt. Tue daily avocations of those who labour 
fur a livelihood, are such, that they have not time to unriddle figu- 
tative writings, such as the Bible, and many other books abound in. 
They stans in need of that mental refreshment which is as‘simiple as 
fie diet they make use of. 
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‘TO THE EDITOROF THE BLACK DWARF. 


SIR, Sheffield, Feb. 29, 1820, 

A few friends of civil and religious liberty in Shetlield, and 

admirers of the conduct of Mr. Carlile, seeing with indignation and 
the most heartfelt concern, the heavy penalty, the long and unrea- 
sonable imprisonment, imposed upon him by his persecutors, seeing 
that in spite of all their malignant efforts, he still, firm, resolute, 
and unchanging, maintains his cause, and the cause of freedom. 
We therefore feel it our duty (as friends to liberty) to give him our 
humble assistance by means of a subscription towards a reparation of 
his losses, incurred in our cause; the sum of five pounds five shillings 
has been collected, which is here enclosed, which we have no dou)t 
you will convey to Mr, Carlile, and also hope you will suffer him to 
acknowledge the receipt in your Dwarf. 
JOSEPH GRANT, Treasurer. 


-_-~-_-— 


‘TO MR. JOSEPH GRANT, SHEFFIELD. 
SIR, Dorchester Gaol, March 27, 1820. 

[have the satisfaction to acknowledge the receipt of tive 
guineas, through the hands of Mr. Wooler, as the’ subscription of 2 
few friends to civil and religions liberty in Sheffield, towards my fine 
and imprisonment. Although my disposition will not allow me to 
press or solicit a subscription, | am candid enough to admit, that the 
manner in which ——— established by law have swept away all! my 
property to pay themselves a fine, which they themselves have in- 
posed, ‘and of which I am ignorant of what they have done, or what 
they intend to do with it, has left me in rather an awkward predica- 
ment. 1 am further thankful for this mark of respect from my 
friends at Sheffield, to whom I can only be known by rumour, par 
ticularly at this momeut, when those who knew me well, and who 
came round mein my prosperity with the too common and often 
abused appellation of friend, and proffered friendship, are be- 
ginning, like Peter of old, “ to curse and to swear that they 
know. not the man.” I crave only the approbation of lovers of 
truth and of good men; my humble efforts in public have been 
solely directed to this object. Ido not, I cannot flatter, because. { 
feel assured that adulation cannot procure for me the approbation ot 
those { seek. As I still remain in the same opinion which { avowed 11 
the course of the last year, I still continue to repeat and urge the 
same, although I regret to say, that fear and prejudice have limiied 
their circle of extension, and should that circle te°reduced to the 
walls of that cell in which {am closely and continually locked, I beg 
to assure my friends at Sheffield and every other part of the country, 
that wherever and whenever I have the power of action I shall be 
always found the same plain and unchanging being which they have 
been pleased, in this instance, to describe me. 


lam, Sir, your’s, with esteem, 
ees R. CARLILE. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
(Continued from page 396.) 
There were three methods, however, of escaping the flames of per- 
secution, which-were not attended with an equal degree of guilt; 
n. the first indeed wes generally allowed to be innocent; the second was 
























, of a doubtful, or at Jeast of a venial natu‘e ; but tlie third implied 

as adirect aad criminal apostacy from the Christian faith, . ~ t 

at 1. A modern inquisitor would hear with surprise, that whenever 

“ an information was given to a Roman magistrate, of any person within 
his jurisdiction, who had embraced the sect of the Christians, the iy 
‘charge was communicated to the party accused, and that a convenient "| 
time was allowed him to settle his domestic concerns, and to prepare 

€ an answer to fhe crime which was imputed to him.* If he entertained it 

" any doubt of his own constancy, such a delay afforded him an op- . 

" portunity of preserving his life and honour by flight, of withdrawing i 

c himself into some obscure retirement or some distant province, and ye 

. of patiently expecting the return of peace und security. A measure ae 

: $0 consonant to reason was soon authorised by the advice and example y 

; of the most holy prelates ; aud seems to have been censured by few, i 

except by the montanists, who deviated into heresy by their strict and 

obstinate adherence to the rigour of ancient discipline. 2. The 

provincial governors, whese zeal was jess prevalent than their avarice, 


had countenanced the practice of selling certificates (or libels as they 
were called), which attested that the person therein mentioned, had 
: complied with the laws, and sacrificed to the Romaa deitivs. By pro- 
ducing these false declarations, the opulent and timid Christians were bin 
enabled to silence the malice of an informer, and to reconcile in some 
measure their safety with their religion. Acslight penance atoned for 


* In the second apology of Justin, there is a pariicular and very curious 
instance of this legal delay. Tie same indulgence was granted io accused 
Christians, in the persecution of Decius; and Cyprian (de Laysis) expressly 
Mentions the ‘‘ Dies negantibus prestitutus.” 
+ Tertullian considers flight from persecution as al imperfect, but ‘ 
Very criminal, apestacy, as an im pious attempt to elude the will of God, 
&c. &. He has written a treatise.on this subject (see p. 5$6—544, ecit. 
Rigalt.) which is filled with the wildest fanaiicisin, and the most incohe- 
rent declamation. It is, however, »oupewhal reimarhabie, that Terlullian 
did not suffer martyfdom himself, 
Vou, If. No. 12. 
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this profane dissimulation.* 3. In every persecution there was great 
numbers of unworthy Christians, who publicly disowned or renounced 
the faith which they had professed; and who confirmed the sincerity 
oftheir abjuration, by the legal acts of burning incense or of offering 


. sacrifices. Some of these apostates had yielded on the first menace 


or exhortation of the magistrate; whilst the, patience of others had 
been subdued by the length and repetition of tortures. ‘j he affrighted 
countenances of some: betrayed their inward remorse, while others 
advanced with confidence and alacrity to the altars of the gods.t+ 
But the disguise which fear had imposed, sub<isted no longer than the 
present danger. As soon as the severity of the persecution was 
abated, the doors of the churches were assailed by the returning mul- 
titude of penitents, who detested their idolatrous submission, and 
who solicited with equal ardour, but with various success, the re-ad- 


. mission into the society of Christians.t 


4. Notwithstanding the general rules established for the conviction 
and punishment of the Christians, the fate of those sectaries, in an 
extensive and arbitrary government, must still, ina great measure 
have depended on their own behaviour, the circumstances of the 
times,’ and the temper of their supreme as well as subordinate rulers. 
Zeal might sometimes provoke, and prudence might sometimes avert 
or assuaze the superstitious fury of the pagans. A wariety of motives 
might dispose the provincial governors either to enforce or to relax 
the execution of the laws; and of these motives, the most forcible was 
their regard not only for the public edicts, but for the secret intentions 


_of the emperor, a glance from whose eye was sufficient to kindle or 


to extinguish the flames of persecution. As often as any occasional 


* The /ibeliatici, who are chiefly known by the writings of Cyprian, 
are described with the utmost precision, in the copious commentary of 
Mosheim, p. 4883—489, 


+ Plin. Epistol. x. 97. Dionysius Alexandrin. ap. Euseb. |. vi. ¢. 41. 
Ad prima statim yerba minantis inimici maximus fratrum numerns fidem 
suam prodidit: nec prostratus est persecultionis impetu sed voluntario 
Japsu scipsuro prostravit. Cyprian, Opera, p. 89. Among these deserters 


‘-were many priests, and even bishops. 





+ It wason this occasion that Cyprian wrote his treatise De Lapsis, and 
many of his epistles. The controversy concerning the treatment of peni- 
tent apostates, does not occur among the Christians of the preceding cen- 
tury. Shall we ascribe this to the superiority of their faith and courage, 
or to our less intimate knowledge of their history ? 
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ererities Were exercised in the different parts of the empire, the: pri-. 
nitive Christians lamented, and perhaps magnified their own suffer- 
ings; but the celebrated number of ten persecutions has been deter- 
pined by the ecclesiastical writers of the fifth century, who possessed 
‘gmore distinct view of the prosperous or adverse fortunes of the 
church, from the age of Nero to that of Diocletian. The ingenious 
parallels of the ten plagues of Egypt, and of the ten horns of the 







: Apocalypse, first suggested this calculation to their minds; and ia 
4 their application of the faith of prophecy to the truth of history, they 
T were careful to select those reigns which were inde:d the most hostile 
le to the Christian cause.* But these transicat persecutions served 
™ only to revive the zeal, and to restore the discipliné, of the faithful ; 
i and the moments of extraordinary rigour were compensated by much 
i longer intervals of peace and security. The indifference of some 

prinees, and the indulgence of others, permitted the Christians to 
: enjoy, though not perhaps a legal, yct an actual and public, tolera- 


tion of their religion. 

The apology of Tertullian contains two very ancient, very singu- 
, lat, but at the same time very suspicious, inftances of imperial cle- 
mency ; the edicts published by Tiberious and by Marcus Antoni- 
hus, and designed not only to protect the innocence of the Cliristians, 
buteven to proclaim those stupendous miracles which had attested 
the truth of their doctrine. ‘The first of these examples is attended 
with some difficulties which might perplex the sceptical mind.t We 
are required to believe, that Pontius Pilate informed the emperor of 
the unjyst sentence of death which he had pronounced against an ia- 
hocent, and, as it appeared, a divine person; and that, without ac- 
quiring the merit, he exposed himself to the danger of martyrdom; - 
that Tiberius, who avowed his coutempt for all religion, immediately 
conceived the ‘design of placing the Jewish messiah amon the gods 

* See Mosheim, p.97. Sulpicius Severus was the first author of this 


computation; though he seemed desirous of reserving the tenth and great- 
est persecution for the coming. of the antichrist. 


¥ The testimony given by Pontius Pilate is first mentioned by Justin. 
successive improvements which the story has acquired (as it passed 

through the hands of Tertullian, Ensebias, Epiphaaius, us oman 
us, Gregory of Tours, aud the anthors of ihe several ¢ ittons 0 

the acts of Pilate) are very fairly stated by Dom. Calmet, Disserfat. sur 

Reritare, tom. iii, p. 651, &c. 
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. of Rome; that his servile senate ventured to disobey the commands 
of their master; that Tiberius, instead of resenting their refusal, 
contented himself with protecting the Christians from the severity of 
the l¢ws, many years before such laws were enacted, or before the 
church had assumed any distinct name or existence; and, lastly, that 
the memory of this extraordinary transaction was preserved in the 
most public and authentic records, which escaped the knowledge of 
the historians of Greece and Rome, and were ouly visible to the eyes 


- of an African Chiistian, who composed his apology one hundred and 


sixty years after the death of Tiberius. The edict of Marcus Anto- 
ninns is supposed to have been the effect of his devotion and grati- 
tude, for the miraculous deliverance whieh he had obtained in the 
Marcomannic war. The distress of the legions, the seasonable tem- 
pest of rain and hail, of thunder and of lightning, and the dismay 
and defeat of the barbarians, have been celebrated by the eloquence 
of several pagan writers. If there were any Christians in that army, 
it was natural, that they should ascribe some merit to the fervent 
prayers, which, in the moment of danger, they had offered up for 
their own and the public safety. But we are still assured by mo- 
numents of brass and marble, by the imperial medals, and by the 
Antonine column, that neither the prince nor the people entertained 
gny sense of this signal obligation, since they unanimously attribute 
their deliverance to the providence of Jupiter, and to the interposi- 
tion of Mercury. Duriug the whole course of his reigu, Marcus 
despised the Christians as a philosopher, and ieee them as a 
sovereign.* 

By asiagular fatality, the hardships which they had endured under 
the government of a virtuous priace, immediately ceased on the 
accession of a tyrant; and as none except themselves had experienced 
the injustice of Marcus, so they alone were protected by the lenity of 
Coinmodus. The celebrated Marcia, the most favoured of his con- 
cumbines, and who at length contrived the murder of lier imperial 
lover, entertained a singular affection for the oppressed church ; and 
though it was impossible that she could reconcile the practice of vice 


* On this miracle, as it is commonly called, of the thundering le- 
he see the admirable criticism of Mr, Moyle, i in his work, vol: il, Ps 
81-300. 
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with the precepts of the gospel, she might hope to atone for the 
frailties of her sex and professions, by declaring herself the patroness 
of the Christians.* Under the gracious protection of Marcia, they 
passed in safety the thirteen years of a cruel tyranny; and when the 
empire was established in the house of Severus, they formed a 
domestic byt more honourable connection with the new court. The 
emperor was persuaded, that in a dangerous sickness, he had derived 
some benefit, either spiritual or physical, from the holy oil with which 
one of his slaves had anointed him. He always treated with peculiar 
distinction several persons of both sexes who had embraced the new 
religion. The nurse as well as the preceptor of Caracalla were 
Christians; and if that young prince ever betrayed a sentiment of 
humanity, it was occasioned by an incideut, which, however trifl'ng, 
bore some relation to the cause of Christianity.t Under the reign of 
Severus, the fury of the populace was checked : the rigour of ancient 
laws was for some time suspended ;-and the provincial governors were 
satisfied with receiving an annual present from the churches Within 
their jurisdiction, as the price, or as the reward, of their moderation. 
The controversy concerning the precise time of the celebration of 
Easter armed the bishops of Asia and Italy against each other, and 
was considered as the most important business of this period of 
leisure and tranquillity.4 Nor was the peace of the church inter- 
rupted, till the increasing numbers of proselytes seem at length to 
have attracted the attention, and to have alienated the mind, of 
Severus. With the design of restraining the progress of Christianity, 
he published an edict, which, though it was designed to affect only 
the new converts, could not be carried into strict execution, without 
exposing to danger and punishment the most zealous of their teachers 


® Dion Cassius, or rather his abbreviator Xiphilin, J. Ixxii, p. 1206. 
Mr. Moyle (p. 266) has explained the condition of the church under the 
reign Of Cotminbdon 

+ Compare the life of Caracalia in. the Augustan History with the 
spistle of Tertullian to'Scapula. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical 

istory, vol. ii, p. 5, &c.) considers the cure of Severus, by the means 
of holy oil, with a strong desire to convert it into a miracle. 


+ Tertullian de Fuga, c. 13. The present was made during the feast 
of the Saturnalia; and it isa matter of serious concern to Tertullian, 
that the faithful should be confounded with the most infamous professions 
which purchased the connivance of the government. 


§ Euseb. |. v,c. 23, 24. Mosheim, p. 435-447, 
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and missionaries. In this mitigated persecution, we may still discover 
the indulgent spirit of Rome and of polytheism, which so readily 
admitted every excuse in favour of those who practised the religious 
ceremonies of their fathers.* 

But the laws which Severus had enacted soon expired with the 


| authority of thatemperor; and the Christians, after this accidental 


tempest, enjoyed a calm of thirty-eight years.¢ Till this period they 
had usually held their assemblies in private houses and sequestered 
places. -‘They were now permitted to erect and consecrate convenient 
edifices for the purpose of religious worship ;{ to purchase lands, 
even at Rome. itself; for the use of the community; and to conduct 
the elections of their ecclesiastical ministers in so public, but, at the 
same time, in so exempiary, a manner, as to deserve the respectful 
attention of the gentiles.§ This long repose of the church was ac- 
companied with dignity. The reigus of those princes who derived 
thei extraction from the Asiatic provinces proved the most favour- 
able to the christions: the eminent persons of the sect, instead of 
being reduced to implore the protection of a slave or concubine, were 
admitted into the palace in the honourable characters of priests and 
philosophers; and their mysterious doctrines, which were already 
diffused among the people, insensibly attracted the curiosity of their 
sovereign. When the empress Mammza passed through Antioch, she 
expressed a desire of conversing with the celebrated Origen, the fame 
of whose piety and learning was spread over the East. Origen obey- 
ed so flattering an invitation, and though he could not expect to suc- 


ceed in the conversion of an artful and ambitious woman, she listen- 


* Jadeos fieri sub gravi paena veluit. Idem etiam de Christianis 
sanxit, Hist. August. p. 70. | 
~ + Sulpicius Severus, I. ii, p. $84. . This computation (allowing fora 
single exception) is confirmed by the history of Eusebius, and by the 
writings of Cyprian. 


+ Theantiquity of christian churches is discussed by Tillemont, (Me- 
moires Ecclesiastiques, tom. iii, part ii, p. 68-72), and by Mr. Moyle (vol, 
i, p- 373-398). The former refers the first construction of them to the 
peace of Alexander Severus; the latter, to the peace of Galliccus. 


See the Auguslan History, p.130. The emperor Alexander adopted 
their method of publicly proposing the names of those persons who were 
candidates for ordination. 1tis true, that the honour of this practice !s 
likewise attributed tothe Jews. 
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edwith pleasure to his eloquent exhortations, and honourably dis- 
missed him to his retirement in Palastine.* The sentiments of Mam- 
mea were adopted by her son Alexander; and the philosophic devo- 
tion of tat emperor was marked by a singular, but injudicious, re- 
gard for the Christian religion. In his domestic chapel he placed the 
statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apollonius, and of Christ, as an 
honour justly due to those respectable sages who had instructed. man- 
kind in the various modes of addressing their homage to the supreme 
and universal Deity.+ A purer faith, as well as worship, was open- 
ly professed and practised among his household, Bishops, perhaps 
for the firsttime, were seen at court; and after the death of Alex- 
ander, when the inhuman Maximin discharged his fury on the fa- 
vourites and servants of his unfortunate benefactor, a great number 
of Christians, of every rank and of both sexes, were involved in the 
promiscuous massacre, which, on their account, has improperly ré- 
ceived the name of persecution.t 


Notwithstanding the cruel disposition of Maximin, the effects of 
lis resentment against the Christians were of a very local and tem- 
porary nature ; and the pious Origen, who had been proscribed as a 
devoted victim, was still reserved to convey the truths of the gospel 
to the ear of ‘monarchs.§ He addressed several edifying letters to 


* Euseb. Hist.-Ecclesiast.!. vi, ¢. 21. Hieronym. de Script. Eccles. 
¢. 54. Mammata was styled a holy and pious woman, both by the chris- 
fans and the pagans. From. the former, therefore, it was impossible that 

‘she should deserve that honourable epithet. 


t See the Augustan History, p. 123. Mosheim (p. 465) seems to re- 
loo much on the domestic religion of Alexander. His design of 
building a public tempte to Christ (Hist. August, p. 129), and the object 
which was suggested either to him, or in similar circumstances to Hadrian, 
appear to have no other foundation than an improbable report, invented 
the christians, and credulously adopted by an historian of the age of. 


onstantine, 


+ Buseb. I. vi,c. 28. It may be presumed, that the success of the 
christians had exasperated the increasing bigotry of the pagan. Dion 
Cassius who composed his history under the former reign, had most pro- 
bably intended for tne use of his master those counsels of persecution, 
which he ascribes to a betler age, aud to the favourite of Augustus. 

Nceraing this oration of Meecenas, or rather of Dion, I may refer to 

~ MY own unbiassed opinion (vol. i, p- 55, Not. °F), and to the Abbe de la 
Bleterie (Memoires de |'Academie, tom. xxiv, p. 303, tom. XXV, p. 452). 


§ Orosius, |. vii, c. 19, mentions Origen as the object of Maximia’s 
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the emperor Philip, to his wife, and to his mother; and as soon as 
that prince, who was born in the neighbourhood of Palestine, had 
usurped the imperial sceptre, the Christians acquired a friend and a 
protector. The public, and even partial, favour of Philip towards 
the Sectaries of the new religion, and bis constant reverence for the 
ministers of the church, gave some colour to the suspicion, which 
prevailed in his own times, that the emperor himself was become a 
convert to the faith ;* and afforded some grounds for a fable which 
was afterwards invented, that he had been purified by confession and 
penance from the guilt contracted by the murder of his innocent pre- 
deeessor.t The fall of Philip introduced, with the change of masters, 
a new system of government, so oppressive to the Christians, that 
their former condition, ever since the time of Domitian, was repre- 
sented as a state of perfect freedom and security, if compared with 
the rigorous treatment which they experienced under the short reign 
of Decius.t The virtues of that prince will scarcely allow us to sus- 
pect that he was actnated by a mean resentment against the favourites 
efhis predecessor ; and it is more reasonable to believe, that, in the - 
prosecution of his general design to restore the purity of Roman 
manners, he was, desirous of delivering the empire from what he con- 
demned as a recent and criminal surperstition. The-bishops of the 
most considerable cities were removed by exile or death ;-the vi- 
gilonce of the magistrates prevented the clergy of Rome, during six- 


resentment; and Firmilianus, a Cappadocian bishop of that age give a 
just and confined idea of this.persecution (apud. Cyprian. Epist. 75). 


* The mention of those princes who,.were publicly supposed to be chtis- 
tians, as we find itin an epistle to Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Buseb._ 
1. vii, c.10), evidently alludes to Philip aod bis family; and formsa 
contemporary. evidence, that such a report had prevailed; but the 
Kigyptian Nid Sea, who lived at an humble distance from the court of 
Rome, expresses himself with a becoming diffidence concerning the truth 
of the fact. The epistles of Origen (which were extant in the time of 
Eusebius, see }.. vi, c. 36) would most probably decide this curious, rather 


than important, question. | | 

+ Euseb. |. vi, ec. 34. Thestory, as is usual, has been embellished by 
succeeding writers, and is confuted, with much superfiuous learning, by 
Frederic Spanheim (Opera Varia, tom. ii, p. 400, &c). 

bi Lactaotius, de Mortibus Persecutorum, c. 3,4. After celebrating 
the felicity and increase of the.church, under a long. succession of good 
princes ; he adds, “ Extitit post 2unos plurimos, execrabile animal, De- 
cius qui vexaret ecclesiam.” 
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feen months, from proceeding to a new election; and it was the 
opinion of the Christians, that the emperor would more patiently 
endure a cempetitor for the purple, than a bishop in the capital.* 
Were it possible to suppose that the penetration of Decius bad dis- 
covered pride under the disguise of humility, or that he could fore- 
see the temporal dominion which might insensibly arise from the 
claims of spiritua! authority, we might be less surprised, that he should 
consider the successors of St: Peter as the most formidable rivals to 
those of Angustus. . 
The administration of Valerian was distinguished by a levity and 
inconstancy, ill-suited to the gravity of the Roman censor. In the 
first part Of his reign, be surpassed in clemency those princes who had 
been suspected of an attachment to the Christian faith. In the last 
three years and a half, listening to the insinuations of a minister ad- 
dicted to the superstitions of Egypt, he adopted the maxims, and 
imitated the severity, of his predecessor Decius.t The accession of 
Gallienus, which increased the calamities of the empire, restored 
peace'to the church; and the Christians obtained the free exercise 
of their religion, by an edict addressed to the bishops, and conceived 
in such terms as seemed to acknowledge their office and public eha- 
racter.t The ancient laws, without being formally repealed, were 
suffered to sink into oblivign; and (excepting only some hostile in- 
tentions which are attributed to the emperor Aurelian)§ the disciples 


* Euseb. |. vi,c. 39. Cyprian. Epistol. 55. Thesee of Romeremain- 
ed vacant from the marfyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of January, 
A. D.. 250, till the election of Cornelius, the 4th of -June, A. D. 25!. 
Decius had probably left Rome, since he was killed before the end «| 
that year. 

t+ Euseb. }. vii, c. 10. Moshiem (p.548) has very clearly shewn, that 
the perfect Macrianus,- and the-Egpytian Magus, are one and the same 
person, 

+ Euseb. (1. vii, c. 18) gives usa Greek version of this Latin’ edict, 
which rosea to have van pal concise. By another edict, he directed 
that the cemeteria should be restored to the christians, 


§ Buse’; |. vii, c. 30. Lactantins de M. P.c. 6. Hicronym. in Chron. 
p. 177. Orosius, |. vii,-c. 23. Their language is in general $0 ambiguous 
and incorrect, that we are ata loss to determine how far Aurelian had 
carried his intentions before he was assassinated, Most of the moderns 
(except Dodwell, Disseriat- Cyprian. x!, 64) have seized the occasion of 
gainieg a few extraordinary martyrs. 
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of Christ passed above forty years in a state of prosperity, far more 
dangerous to their virtue than the severest trials of persecutios, 

The story of Paul of Samosata, who filled the metropolitan sce of 
Antioch, while the East was in the hands of Odenathus and Zenobia, 
may serve to illustrate the condition and character of the times. The 
wealth of that prelate was a sufficient evidence of his guilt, sixce it 
was neither derived from the inheritance of his fathers, nor acquired 
by the arts of honest industry, But Paul considered the service of 
the church as a very lucrative: profession.* His ecclesiastical juris- 
diction was venal and rapacious; he extorted frequent contributions 
from the most opulent of the faithful, and converted to his own use 
a considerable part of the public revenue. By his pride and luxury, 
the Christian religion was rendered odious in the eyes of the gentiles, 
His council chamber and his throne, the splendour with which he ap- 
peared in public, the supplant crowd who Solicited his attention, the 
multitude of letters and petitions to which he dictated his answers, 


and the perpetual hurry of business in which he was involved, were . 


circumstances much better suited to the state of a civil magistrate,+ 
than te the humility of a primitive bishop. When he harangued his 
_ people from the pulpit, Pau! affected the figurative style and the 
theatrical gestures of an Asiatic ‘sophist, while the cathedral resound- 
ed with the loudest and most extravagant acclamations in the praise 
of his divine eloquence. Against. those who resisted his power, or 
refused to flatter his vanity, the prelate of Antioch was arrogant, 
rigid, and inexorabie; but he relaxed the discipline, and lavished 
the treasures, of the church on his depéndetit clergy, who were pet 
mitted to imitate their master iu the gratification of every seusual ap- 


* Paul was better pleased with the title of ducenerius, than with that 
of bishop. The ducenarins was an imperial procurator, so called front 
the salary of two hundred sestertix, or 1600]. a year. (See Salmasius ad 
Hist. Aucust. p. 124). Some critics suppose that the bishop of Antiocit 
had actually obtained such an office from Zenobia,, while others consider 
it only asa figurative expression of his pomp and insoleoce. 


+ Simony was not unknown in those times; aud the clergy sometimes 
bought what they intended to sell. It appears that the bishoprie“of Car- 
thage was purchased by a wealthy matron, named Lucilla, for her servant 
Majorinus. The price was 400 follies. (Monument. Antiq. ad calcem 
Optati, p. 263). Every follis contained 195 pieces of silver, and. the 
whole sum may be ccmputed at about 24001. 
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petite; for Paul indulged himself very freely ian the pleasures of the 
table, and he had received into the episcopal palace two young 
and beautiful women, as the constant companions of his leisure mo- 
ments.* | 

Notwithstanding these scandalous vices, if Paul of Samosata had 
preserved the purity of the orthodox faith, liis reign over the capital 
of Syria would have ended only with his life; and had a seasonable 
persecution intervened, an_effoit of courage might perhaps have 
placed him in the rank of saints and martyrs, Some nice and subtle 
errors, Which he imprudent!y adopted and obstinately maintained, 
concerning the doctrine of the trinity, excited the zeal and indigna. 
tion of the eastern churclies.¢ From Egypt to the Euxine sea, the 
bishops were in arms and in motion. Several councils were held, con- 
futations were published,, excommunications were pronounced, am- 
biguous explanations were “by turns accepted and refused, treaties 
were concluded snd violated, and at length Paul‘of Samosata was 
_ degraded from his episcopal character, by the sentence of seventy 
or eighty bishops, who asseinb'ed for that purpese at Antioch, and 
who, without consulting the rights of the clergy or people, appointed 
a successor by their own authority, The manifest irregularity of this 
proceeding increased the numvers of the discontented faction ; and 
as Paul, who was no stranger to the arts of courts, had insinuated 
himself into the favour of Zenobia, he maintained above four years 
the possession of the episcopal house and office. The victory of 
Aurelian changed the face of the East, and the two contending, par- 
ties, who-applied to each other the epithets of schism and heresy, 
were either commanded or permitted to plead their cause before the 
tribunal of the conqueror. ‘This pubtic and very singular trial affords 
a convincing proof, that the existence, the property, the privileges, 
and the internal policy, of the Christians, were acknowledged, if not 
by the laws, at least by the magistrates; of the empire As a pagan 


* If we'are desirous of extenuating the vices of Paul, we mast sus- 
pect the assembled bishops of the Kast of publishing the most malicious 
calumuies, in circular epistles, addressed to all ihe churches of the.em- 


pire (ap. Euseb. |. vii, ¢. 30). 


+ His heresy (like those of Noetus and Sabellius, in the same century) 
tended to confound the mysterious distisction of the divine persons, 
dee Mosheim, p, 702, Xe. 
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and as a soldier, it could scarcely be expected that Aurelian should 


enter into the discussion, whether the sentiments of Paul or those of 


his adversaries were most agreeable. to the true standard of the ortho. 
dox faith. His deiermination, however, was founded on the general 
principles of equity and reason. He considered the bishops of Itaiy 
as the most impartial and respectable judges amung the Christia ans 

and as soon as be was informed that they had unanimously approved 
the sentence of the council, he acquiesced in their 0) in‘on, and in- 
mediately gave orders that Paul should be compelled to relinguish 


the temporal possessions belonging to an office, of which, in the judg- 


ment of his brethren, he had-been regularly deprived. But while 


we applaud the justice, we should not overlook the policy, of Au. . 


relian; who was desirous of restoring and cementing the dependence 
of the provinces on the capital, by every means which could bind the 
interest or prejudices of any part of -his subjects. * 

Amidst the frequent revolutions of the empire, the Christians stilt 
flourished in peace and prosperity; and notwithstanding a cele- 
brated era of martyrs has been deduced from the accession of Dio- 
cletian, + the new system of policy introduced and maintained by the 
wisdom of that priuce continued, during more than eighteen years, 
to breathe the mildest and. most libaral spirit of religious toleration. 
The mind of Diocletian himself was less adapted indeed to specula- 
tive inquiries, than to the active labours of war and government. His 
prudence rendered him averse to any great innovation; and though 


his temper was not very susceptible of zeal or enthusiasm, he always 


maintained an habitual regard for the ancient deities of the empire. 
But the leisure of the tvo empresses, of his wife Prisca; and of Va- 
leria his daughter, permitted theim to listen with more attention and 
respect to the truths of Christianity, which, in every age, has acknow- 


" ledged its important obligations to female devotion.~ The principal 


a 


* ‘Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. |. vii,c. 30. We are entirely indebted to bit 
for the curious story cf Paul of Samosata. 


+ The era of martyrs, which is still in use among the Copts and the 
Abyssinians, must be reckoned from the 29th of August, 4. v.24, 3s 
the beginning of the Egyptian year was nineteen days earlier than the 
real accession of Diocletian. See Dissertation’ Preliminaire & PArt veri- 
fier les Dates. 


+ The expression of Lactantius (de P. M. c. 15) * sacrificio pollut 
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ewachs, Lucian* and Dorotheus, Gorgonius and Andrew, who ate 
tended the person, possessed the favour, and governed the household, 
of Diocletian, protected by their powerful influence the faith which 
they had embraced. Their example was imitated by many of the 
most considerable officers of tlie palace, who, in their respective sta~ 
tions, had the care of tle imperial‘ornaments, of the robes, of the 
furniture, of the jewels, and even of the private treasury; and 
though it might sometimes be incumbent on them to accompaay the 
emperor when he sacrificed in the temple,t+ they enjoyed, with their 
wives, their children, and their slaves, the free exercise of the Cliris. 
tian religion. Diocletian and his coileagues trequeutly conferred the 
most important offices on those persons who avowed their abhorrence 
for the worship of the gods, but who had displayed abilities proper 
for the seryice of the state. The bishops held an honourable rank 
in their respective provinces, and were treated with distinction and 
respect, not only by the people, but by the niagistrates themselves. 
Almost in every city, the ancient Churches were found insuflicient to 
contam: the increasing multitude of proselytes; and in their plaee 
more stately and capacious edifices were erected for the public wor- 
ship of the faithful. The corruption of manuers and principles, sa 
forcibly lamented by Eusebius, { may be considered, cot only as a 
consequence, but as a proof, of the liberty which the Christians en- 
joyed and abused under the reign of Diocletian, Prosperity had re- 
faxed the nerves of discipline. Fraud, envy, and malice, prevailed 
in every congregation. The presbyters aspired to the episcopal office, 
which every day became an object more worthy of their an:bition. 
The bishops, who contended with each other for ecclesiastical pre, 


" coegit,” implies their antecedent conversation to the faith, but dees: 


not seem to justify the assertion of Mosheim (p. 912), that they had been 
Privately baptized. yee Se pe - —. + 
* M. de Tillemont (Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. v, parti, p. 11, 


12) has quoted from the Spicilegium of Dom. duc d’AcheriZa very 
curious instruction, which bishop Theonas composed for the use of 


Lucian. , 

“t Lactantius de P.M. c. 10. . 

+ Eusebius, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. viii, c.1. The reader who or 
the original, will not accuse me of heightening the picture. Ense- 
ius, was about sixteen years of age at the accession of the elnperor 
Diocletian, 
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eminence, appeared by their conduct to claim a secular and tyran- 
nical power in the church ; and the lively faith which still distinguished 


the Christians from the gentiles, was shewn much less in their lives, 


than in their controversial writings. 

Notwithstanding this seeming security, an attentive observer might 
discern some symptoms that threatened the church with a more vio- 
~ lent persecution than any which shé had yet endured, ‘The zeal and 
rapid progress of the Clhiristians awakened the polytheists from their 
supine indifference in the cause of those deities, whom custom and 
education had tauglit them ‘to revere. The mutual provocations of a 
religious. war, which had already continued above two hundred 
years, exasperated the animosity of the contending parties. The 
Pagans. were incensed at the rashness of a recent. and obscure sect, 
which presumed to accuse their countrymen of-error, and to «e- 
vote their ancesturs to eternal misery. The habits of justifying the 
popular mythology, -against the invectives of an implacable enemy, 
prodacet in their minds some sentiments of faith and reverence, for a 
system which they had been accustomed to consider with the most 
careless Jevity.. The supernatural powers assumed by the church, 
inspired at the same time, terror and emulation. The followers of 
the established religion, entrenched themselves behind a similar for- 
tification of prodigies ; invented new modes of sacrifice, of expiation, 
and of initiation ;” attempted to revive the credit of their expiring 
oracles ;} ‘aud listened with eager credulity to every impostor, who 
flattered their prejudices by a tale of wonders.t Buth parties seem- 


* We might quote, among a great number of ins‘ances, the mysterious 
worship of thras, and the, Taurobolia; the fatter of which became fa- 
shionable in the time of the Antonines (see a Dissertation of M. de Boze, 
in the Memoires de I’ Academie des Inscriptions, tom. ii, p. 443). The ro- 
mance of Apulcius is as full of devotion as of satire. 


+ The impostor Alexander very strongly recommended the oracle of 
Trophonius at Maltos, and tnos+ of Apollo at Clarosand Mitetus. (Lucian 
tom. ii; p. 236, edit. Reitz.) The last of these, whose singular history 
would furnish a very curious episcode, was consulted by Diocletian before 
he published bis edicts of persceution (Lactantius, dé M. P.c. 11.) . 


+ Besides the ancient stories of Pythagorus and Aristeas, the cures per- 
formed at the shrine of Aesculapius, and the fables related of Apollonius of 
Tyana, were frequently opposed to the atiracles of Christ; though I agree 
with Dr. Lardner (see Testimonies, vol. iii, p. 253, 352), that when Phi- 
lostratus composed the life of Apollonius, he had ao such intention. 
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ed to acknowledge the truth of those ‘miracles which were claimed 
by their: adversaries; and while they were contented with ascribing 
jem to the arts of magic, and to the power of demons, they mutu- 
aly concurred in restoring and establishing the reign of saperstition.* 
Philosopliy, her most dangerous enemy, was now converted into her 
gost useful ally. The groves of the academy, the gardens of Epicu- 
ns, ‘and even the portico of the stoics, were almost deserted, as so 
nany d'fferent schools of scepticism or impiety ;+ and many among 
the Romans were desirous that the writings of Cicero should be con- 
demned: and suppressed by che authority of the senate.t The pre- 
vailing sect of the new platonicians judged it prudent to connect 
themselves with the priests, whom they perhaps despised, against 
the Christians, whom they had reasow-to fear. ‘These fashionable 
philosophers prosecuted the design of extracting allegorical wisdom 
from the fictions of the Greck poets; instituted mysterious rites of 
devotion for the use of their chosen disciples; recommended the 
worship of the ancient gods as the emblems or ministers of the Sa- 
preme Deity ; and composed against the faith of the gospel many ela- 

borate treatises,|} which have since been committed to the flames by 
the prudence of orthodox emperors. § 

Although the policy of Diocletian and the humanity of Constan- 
tius inclined them to preserve inviolate the maxims of toleration, it 





* It is seriously to be lamented, that the Christian fathers, by acknow- 
ledging the supernatura!, or, as they deein it, the infervai part of Pagar- 
im, destroy with their own hands the great advantage which we might 
G@herwise derive from the liberal concessions of our adversaries. 


t Julian (p. 301, edit. Spanheim) expresses a pious joy, that the provi- 
of the gods had distinguished the impious sects, and for the most 

part destroyed the books of the pyrrbonians and epicureans, which had been 
very humerous, since Epicurus himself ' composed no less than 300 vo- 


lumes. See Diogenes Laertius, I. x, ¢. 26. . 


+ Cumgue alios audiam mussitare indignanter, et dicere oppertere statui 
senatuin, aboleantur et hec-scripta, quibus Christiana reiigto Compro- 
elur, et Vetustatis opprimatur auctoritas. Arnobias | ad versus Geales, l. 
iii, p. 103, 104. He adds very properly, Rrroris convincite Cicerooem— 
tam intercipere scripta, et publicatam velle submergere lectionem, non est 
Deum defendere sed veritatis testificationem timere. 


|. Lactantius (Divin. Iustitut. |. v, ¢, 2, 3) givesa very clear and spirit- 


‘ed account of two of these philosophic adversaries of the faith. The large. 


treatise of Porphyry against the Christians consisted of thirty books, and 
Was composed in Sicily about the year 270, 


§ See Socrates, Hist, Ecclesiast. li, c. 9, and Codex Justinian. 1.74, tit. 
i, 1. 3. | 
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was soon discovered that their two associates, Maximian and Gale- 
rius, "entertained the most iniplacable aversion for the name and reli. 
gion of the Christians. The minds of those princes had never been 
enlightened by science ; education had never softened their temper. 
They owed their greatness to their swords, and in their most elevated 
fortune they siill retained their superstitious ‘prejudices of soldiers 
and peasants. In the general administration of the provinces, they 
obeyed the Jaws which their benefactors had established; but they 

frequently found occasions of exercising within their camp and pas 
laces, a secret pérsecution, for which the imprudent zeal of ‘the 
Christians sometipes Offered the most specious pretences. A sen- 
tence ef death was executed upon Mayimilianus, an African youth, 
who had been produced by his own fatlier before the magistrate as 
a sufficient and legal recruit, but who obstinately persisted in declar- 
ing, that his conscietice would not permit him to embrace the profes- 
sion of a soldier.* It could scarcely be expected that any govem- 
ment should suffer the action of Marcellus the centution te pass with 
impunity. On the day of a public festival, that officer threw away 
his belt, his arms, and the ensigns of his office, and exclaimed with a 
loud yoice, that he would obey none but Jesus Cirist, the eternal 
King, and that he renounced for ever the use of carnal weapons, 
and the service of an idolatrous master. The soldiers, as soon as 
* they recovered -from their astonishment, secured the person of Mar- 
cellus. He was examined in the city of Tingi, by the president of 
that part of Mauritania; and, as he was convicted by his own con- 
fession, he was condemned and beheaded for the crime of desertion-+ 
Examples of such a nature, savour much less of religious persecution 
‘than. of martial or even, civil law: but they served to alienate the 
mind of the emperors ;' to justify the severity of Galerius, who dis- 
missed 2 a great number of Christian officets from their employments ; 
‘and to ‘authorize the opinion, that a sect of enthusiasts, which avow- 
ed principles so repugnant to. the public _ safety, must either 
_ gemain useless, or would soon become dangerous, subjects of the 
etre ; 


* See the Acta Sincera, p.299. The accounts of his martyrdom, aud 
of that of Marcellus, bear every mark of truth aad authenticily. 


t Aeta Sinceraagp. 202. : 
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